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U A ^ Hrawiiiff-room meeting: of the P.N.E it 
Lkeiis.— We a February i6th, and Dr. Godfr^^ 

Barran’s, interesting address on “Health in the Nu^’j 

-The third meeting of the session was held Februa^!^;;'’ 


Sheffield. 


>"'* •h^'-e was a fair atlendance of 

taken d) meeting was held March i6th. when Miss Simn ^ 

seeds and See^in>fS.;;-Oa AprU and. Mr. T. 

'"cSESlit^-The first lecture of this Branch was given by Mrs 
Franklin, hon. organizing secretary. Belgravia Branch at three o’clock' 
on Tuesday, February 22nd, m the Council Chamber (by the kind pet’ 
mission of the Mayor), the Very Rev. the Dean in the chair. We were 
sorry that so many members could not be present, as the lecture was a 
most interesting one, giving a very clear account of the work of the 
Union, of the Natural History Club, and many other particulars which 
Miss Mason had left untouched at the first opening address. 

Glasgow.— The third meeting of the session was held on March 17th, 
at 15, Woodside Terrace (by kind permission of Mrs. Robert Allan)! 
Dr. Jardine delivered an interesting and instructive address on '‘The 
Dietetics of Infancy.*’ The lecturer emphasized the need of special 
attention to diet during the first years of childhood, and the evil results 
that follow negligence in this respect. He quoted statistics to show that 
the mortality among breast-fed infants is much lower than it is among 
those brought up by hand, and insisted that every healthy mother, by 
refusing to nurse her child, contributes to its illness and death. After 
urging mothers to put the claims of their infants before those of society, 
he spoke of substitutes for mothers’ milk: — (i) the wet-nurse, a luxury 
placed, by expense, etc., beyond the reach of many ; and (2) cows’, 
asses and goats’ milk. He showed by experiments the varying density 
of curd in these latter as compared with human milk, and, for ordinary 
use, summed up in favour of a mixture of cows’ milk, cream, milk sugar 
and barley water. After describing the process of sterilising milk at 
ome, he spoke of the various artificial foods, strongly recommended the 
use of porridge and milk, dwelt on the desirability of simplicity and 
egu arity of meals, and warned mothers against the pernicious practice 
ot providing intoxicants at children’s parties. Some disc usdon followed, 
nel? "Ir P^^Posed by the President that, with the lecturer’s 

for cirr!?"!- ^ somewhat simplified form should be printed 

forc,rc«lat,on among workmg.claas molhorl 
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« Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


mind-building. 

By John Adams. 

In the good books on which the children of a former 
generation were brought up there frequently occurs a word 
that is seldom seen in more modern works. Underlying this 
^Nor&— edification — a metaphor, and under the metaphor a 
whole system of moral training. Those old writers assumed 
that a character could be built. The child started without 
a character, and by the mere fact of living developed or 
built a character. This implied many things. Building 
implies materials : it is not creation, the builder does not 
make something out of nothing. Then it implies a builder : 
a building does not grow of itself. We are not concerned 
to follow the metaphor any further, for at this point it gets 
into difficulties. Who is the builder — the teacher or the 
scholar, the parent or the child r If the metaphor is rigidly 
applied the child becomes mere clay in the hands of the 
potter, or to stick more closely to the figure, the child’s 
character is built up by another, the child’s only share in the 
business being to .supply bricks. 

The metaphor is not here introduced to be condemned. 
Its use to us is to point an important distinction. There is 
little to be said against the theory that character can be 
built. With the mind it is different. It is not customary to 
speak of building the mind. Here the figure is usually ot 
another kind. We may plough the mind, or train the mind, 
harrow the mind, or cultivate the mind, or fill the mind ; 
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..npak of building it. The difference is t-u 
ta'spTaking of the mind we usually take the mind for gra„,"‘ 
1" *L beginning of the problem ; we assume that we hav* 
fmind to work upon. There ts a gtven m.nd and all ftai 
we can do is to act upon that mind and make the best of it. 

In all questions dealing with the training of the mind 
there is something else assumed as well as the mind itself. 
This something else is a class of things commonly called 
ideas. The materials upon which the student of mental 
science works are (i) the mind; ( 2 ) ideas. It is true that 
some philosophers maintain that the mind makes the ideas, so 
that only mind is fundamental. But the relation of mind to 
mind in reference to ideas makes it plain that ideas have 
certain laws which are at least independent of the individual 
mind dealing with them. We have not time to go into the 
wide question of the existence of an external world: it is 
enough that we see the need of recognising mind and ideas 
as correlated but, to some extent at least, independent factors 
in the problem of mental development. 

The relation of mind to ideas has been variously conceived, 
but the really important views are three in number. First, 
we have the theory of Descartes, who maintained that ideas 
are innate. Ihis does not mean that the baby is born with 
his mind full of ready-made ideas, but rather that he is born 
with all ideas implicitly contained in his mind, much as the 
oak is implicit in the acorn. All that the acorn has to do is 
to grow, and we have the oak : all that the child has to do 
is to grow, and Vi^e have ideas. This theory has obviously 
many difficulties to encounter, so we are not surprised to find 
Locke coming forward with his theory that all ideas come 
to us through sensation and reflection. In this second theory 
e mind may be regarded as either a blank sheet of note- 
senses write, or as a sort of empty bo^ 
shoulHK^ senses fill. According to this theory the mind 

and ar ^ cctly passive, but Locke finds this inconvenient, 
creaH“°l; mind to do a little work .n 

from without^'^Tu^^^ cannot quite explain as corning 

ideas of red ' a senses, no doubt, we can get t 

cell tself r n'"" ““ “"d S^een. But the idea 

of colour s th r the eye. The id» 

ere ore called an idea of reflection, an 
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rofhLspecrrtht "“it admi tf;;^ 

ideas have to do with the process of knowffidgt The'^mbd 
may be fllled with ideas, and yet if it cannot act upon the.^ 
n might as well have no ideas at all: i, is blind On Z 
other hand, suppose that the mind is active and ready to act 
upon Ideas but there are no ideas to act upon, things are 
in an equally bad case. This time the mind is empty. Ideas 
without an active mind and an active mind without ideas are 
equally useless. According to this theory the mind is a 
blank sheet of note paper, if you will, but not ordinary paper. 
It is a special kind of paper which only prints with a 
particular kind of ink. Suppose you are asked whether it is 
the sun or the photographer’s prepared paper that prints the 
photograph, you reply that both are essential ; the sun 
without the paper is as useless as the paper without the 
sun. So with the mind and the sensations that act upon it 
to form ideas. 

According to this theory ideas are not flying about ready- 
made outside the mind, seeking admission to it. Ideas are 
effects, not causes. The senses present material to the mind: 
the mind acts upon this material ; ideas are the result of this 
interaction. 

This may be regarded as the sort of orthodox view on the 
matter ; but there is another way of looking at the case that 
has been suggested by a German philosopher called Herbart. 
I do not ask you to accept his theory, as it is rather dis- 
credited in this country, but I do ask you to consider it as 
a very useful way of regarding many mental phenomena in 
connection with education. Treat the whole theory as a 
mere figure, a way of expressing certain real facts, though it 
does not at all explain their ultimate or fundamental meaning. 

Herbart is a very satisfactory heretic. He gives out no 
uncertain sound. There is no mistaking his heterodoxy for 
orthodoxy. He not only does not accept the ordinary beliefs, 
he actually maintains views that entirely reverse those. 
Most men start with the mind, and try to discover how this 
mind has come by its ideas. Herbart starts with ideas, and 
sets out to find how those ideas come by a mind ; from his 
point of view ideas really make the mind. 

Carried to its ultimate conclusion, this view ends in 
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absurdity. But it is valuable in emphasizing- a certain trun, 
that is cLmonly lost sight of. Ihose phrenological heads 
Aat you buy for eighteenpence, with an explanatory li,„, 
Lk thrown in, have done a great deal of harm by 
strengthening an error already too prevalent. Most people 
reirard the mind as “ made up of certain things called 
faculties. Thus the phrenologist gives a formidable list ot 
faculties, such as Memory, Imagination, Judgment and other 
respectable things that find a place in learned books. But 
along with those he has some of more doubtful character^ 
Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, Amativeness, Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and other more or less discreditable “faculties.” 
Respectable psychologists object to phrenologists assuming 
faculties in this wholesale way. One might as well assume 
a faculty for pulling corks, and call it “ Corkpullingness.” 
Herbart goes a step further and brings the same complaint 
against the respectable psychologists. Why have a faculty 
for judging at all.? he asks. The mind is one and indivisible; 
there are no faculties. We may accept his view so far as 
to admit that we retain the name of the faculties only for 
convenience in speaking of the different ways in which the 
mind acts, and not as representing independent powers of 
the mind. We have then simply the two things to deal 
with, the mind and the ideas ; the problem is to discover how 
they act towards each other. 

It is here that Herbart makes one of his worst mistakes. 
He gives the mind too little to do. The ideas have it all 
their own way. His mind is as bad as Locke’s box : it is 
only a place where the ideas can come together, and make 
friendships among themselves. Admitting that the mind 
has more to do in the matter than Herbart allows, we cannot 
do better than examine what he says about how those ideas 
make friendships among themselves. 

Let us be fair to Herbart. He died in 1841, and since then 
if u greatly influenced many people who do not at 

all believe in his heretical views. The people whom he has 
influenced have introduced his truer views untrammelled 
by his more foolish ones, and those truer views have 

The result is that many of his 
him with fT ^ ^ J*^>^nion property of people who sneer a 

3^ro7v t° soLch higher than W 

aimply because they stand upon his shouiders. 
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The most fruitful of Herbari-’c irins.. • 

bft f 

^mpl’e words it may be Sd“to m2r“the the 

ideas ‘‘I'-^'Jy m a certain mind affect the new ideas that are 
presented to that mind. The same idea applying for admis- 
sion tojieveral minds is received in each case in a different 

way, the difference depending on the ideas already in the mind 

in question. Ihe idea of tobacco is welcomed by the weary 
smoker, who has just returned to his room after a day’s hard work- 
it is driven scornfully from the mind of an amiable but dainty 
spinster : it rouses ideas of awe and daring in the mind of 
a school-boy : the mind of the sea-sick smoker has no room 
for it : in the mind of a railway guard, it has to hob-nob with 
ideas of a certain kind of compartment. The idea of tobacco 
is differently apperceived in each of those cases. 

Herbart’s view of education is the wise arrangement of ideas 
in the mind so that they shall apperceive new ideas in the 
most desirable way. In other words, the teacher and parent 
are to aim at supplying the proper ideas in the proper relation 
to each other. In this way the parent can bring it about that 
his child shall apperceive a given idea in a given way. It 
need hardly be pointed out that this amounts to real mind- 
building. An old educationist, Comenius, maintained that a 
true school was a man-manufactory. Herbart gives us a 
system of carrying on the factory. 

Ideas cannot be huddled together into the mind any way. 
They insist upon being arranged according to some plan. 
That plan may be extremely bad, but it must still be a plan. 
Ideas do not lie about loose in the mind. They are gathered 
into groups or bundles, and the kind of mind actually built 
really depends upon the nature of those bundles. Alind- 
building naturally comes to be then bundle-making. 

Those bundles of ideas are usually known as masses, or if 
you must have their full name, apperception masses. It is 
obvious that our first duty as mind-builders is to learn how 
those masses are formed. According to Herbart al 1 eas 
may be classed under one or other of three heads, as stmttar, 
disparate or contrary. The sound of the chuch bells to-day is 
almost identical with their sound last Sunday. ose 1 eas 
are similar. The idea of the sound of the bells and o a gun 
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are different, and yet they have the common quahty „f b,; 
l^nd” Those ideas are cal ed con rary. The idea of ,4 
sound of the bells and the idea of a wedding cannot b, 
compared at all, they have no point in common, yet they „ay 
le si combined as to form a new idea^ as overyone can under, 
stand who uses the expression wedding bells. This class of 

idea is called dispatat^' . . 

Now the object in life of every idea is to get into the mind 
and as ideas go elbowing their way into the coveted place they 
act upon each other in different ways according as they are 
similar, disparate or contrary. Whenever two similar ideas 
get together they make friends at once, and go together to 
become one idea a little stronger than either was before. 
Thus, every time we hear a certain sound, the stronger the 
idea of that sound becomes, and the better its chance of getting 
into the mind, even when there is a crowd of other competing 
ideas. This process by which similar ideas coalesce is called 
fusion. Contrary ideas behave in quite a different way. 
They not only do not help each other, they actually oppose 
each other. If you try to think of the idea of the sound of 
the church bells and the sound of a gun at the same moment, 
you find that the thing cannot be done. One or other of the 
ideas you may think of at a time, but not both. So soon as 
one becomes clear the other becomes dim, and the moment one 
of them becomes quite clear the other has disappeared 
altogether. This interaction of contrary ideas is called 
Each idea is said to try to arrest the other, and the idea that 
wins is said to have arrested the other. Disparate ideas neither 
fuse nor arrest. The idea of a wedding and the .sound of bells 
do not go together and lose themselves in each other : nor do 
they fight with each other, each trying to prevent the other 
rom getting a footing in the mind. What they do is to form 
a new coinpound in which each remains independent, and yet 
two orm a new whole. This process of combinings 


disparate ideas into 


new wholes is called complication. 


of fnr‘^ building consists in applying those three processes 
count^f ’ complication. Admitting that the mind 

we cannot process than Herbart was aware of, 

ZimZlw t that the kind of mind that is 

kind of idp depend to a large extent upon t 

as supplied, and the wav in which they have been 
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made to act upon each other. Everv new . 

the mind makes that mind act to some extern ^MMast 
differently on the next idea that is presented. Very littte 
reflectton ts necessary to see that this amounts practicLly o 
the same th.ng as to say that the mind is chLged by the 
nature of its contents To this extent, then, the mind is in the 
power of everyone who can introduce new ideas into it 
Our interest accordingly turns to our power of introducing 
new ideas into a given mind. The whole universe is swarming 
with ideas all wanting to get into the mind of the child 
That mmd cannot hold them all ; it must select. Now on 
what principle is the selection made ? 

This introduces a very useful distinction used by Herbart. 
Ideas may be regarded under two aspects. They may be 
considered as mere things to be looked at and examined, the 
sort of furniture of the mind. In this aspect they are known 
presented content. But again, ideas may be regarded not as 
passive material, but as active forces fighting their way into 
the mind. In this aspect ideas may be regarded as having 
presentative activity. As presented content, ideas change but 
little and that very gradually. The idea I have of a balloon 
to-day is not likely to be much different from that I had a 
year ago, though it 7uay be a little different if I happen to 
have had something to do with balloons during the year. 
But with presentative activity the changes are great and 
rapid. A minute ago and the idea of balloon was not within 
the range of your mind at all. Its presentative activity was 
extremely feeble. The mere sight of the letters b-a-l-l-o-o-n 
increased its presentative activity so much that it was able to 
push its way into the mind and drive out, for the time at 
least, all other ideas whose presentative activity diminished 
in proportion as the balloon’s presentative activity increased. 

The oftener an idea has been in the mind the greater the 
ease with which its presentative activity can be aroused. If 
the mind be left vacant for a moment the idea that at once 
takes possession is that which happens to have the greatest 
presentative activity. This activity may be regarded ur^er 
two aspects according as it is potential or actual. e 
potential activity is engrained in the idea, has become^ a 
of its nature, and determines the strength with which the 
idea will ding to its place in the mind once it has been 
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admitted. It is the permanent presentalive activity of 
idea The actual presentative activity is the activity an id"' 
may have at any moment through some external influea,; 
The idea of a palimpsest has in all probability no permanent 
potential activity in the mind of the reader, and yet by the 
mere fact of the word’s appearing here, its presentative activity 
is temporarily quickened to such an extent that it has driven 
out, for the moment, many other ideas whose presentative 
activity is strong and permanent. The difference is that while 
the idea of a palimpsest soon fades from the mind the 
ideas of the other things— your children, their work and their 
play, for example— immediately arise in virtue of their per- 
manent presentative activity, and once more hold the mind. 

Every idea that has once been in the mind has a certain 
amount of permanent presentative activity, an amount that is 
increased every time the idea is readmitted into the mind. 
The idea of a palimpsest, for example, has from this day 
forward a slightly greater presentative activity in your mind 
because you have seen it in these pages. If you have felt it 
to be your duty to find from the dictionary that it means a 
parchment on which two writings have been made, the first 
having been obliterated to make room for the second, its 
presentative activity is still further increased. From these 
considerations follows the very practical conclusion that by 
increasing the number of times that an idea has its actual 
presentative activity quickened, we can increase its permanent 
presentative activity. Thus by working from without w'e can 
in^crease at will the presentative activity of such ideas as we 
c oose. This practically means that mind-building is, 
limits, in the power of every parent, 
t e three processes fusion is probably the most 

most called into play for 
the very earliest stages. is inter- 

con is the process that is specially 

Thp what is usually understood by “teaching.” 

cannot fan process of arrest to moral training 

of such traini^ thoughtful parent. The possibility 

the permanP possible to increase 

expeLe of oXr f *d 

guarded, he fs a,' ,h 1 

e mercy of any scoundrel who cares 
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arouse for the first time the nresentatUr^ . 

idea, A filthy word or a foul ‘ I - "t'o 

temporarily at least, an evil idea into the mind of an oLLv^m 
child. In guarding against this danger to which everv chiW 
must be exposed, the parent has two lines of defence. ^ First 
the evil Ideas may be starved out. The tempter can oni; 
work upon the permanent presentative activity of the ideas 
he wishes to raise and if that activity is either ml or almost 
ml his efforts will be in vain. In the second place the 
principle of arrest can be applied. The ideas of good and 
evil are contrary. So if a good idea and a bad idea compete 
for admission into the mind, one or other must be arrested. 
By supplying plenty of good ideas, and by daily and hourly 
quickening their actual presentative activity, powerful masses 
of ideas of good with overwhelmingly vigorous permanent 
presentative activity will be formed, with the result that the 
occasional quickening of the activity of an evil idea will be 
quite powerless to do any harm. In mind-building more 
depends upon the number and the strength of good ideas 
than on the total absence of bad ones. We must fight 
temptation not so much by a monastic ignorance of evil as 
by an abundant knowledge of good. 


